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The calisthenics noted above belong to the mild type of exercise, 
for each close produced no greater rise in blood-pressure than from 
10 to 20 mm. of mercury. 

Summary. At the end of six months this patient had lost 35 
pounds in weight and was able to walk three-fourths of a mile with¬ 
out stopping and climb one flight of stairs without producing any 
anginoid symptoms. This compares very favorably with her con¬ 
dition during 1919, when she was unable to walk at all because of 
attacks of angina caused thereby. 

I have found fluid restriction of minor importance compared with 
weight-reduction except in patients who have considerable edema. 
It has been a difficult matter to convince patients that weight- 
reduction means less work for the heart to do, and many physicians 
feel that the reduction of weight in heart patients is a dangerous 
procedure unless done very gradually and very moderately. In the 
past five years in approximately thirty patients I have never seen 
“weakening” of the heart result from even a radical weight-reduction 
if at the same time the patient was exercised properly. 

In the light of our knowledge of the circulatory physiology of 
exercise it seems quite certain that physical exercise must not only 
increase the resistance to general infections of patients with heart 
disease, exactly ns it does in normal people, but that in all prob¬ 
ability it makes the heart itself more resistant to the serious menace 
of reinfections. 

There can be no excuse in the majority of instances for advising 
heart patients against exercise nor any reason for not being specific 
and definite when prescribing this valuable therapeutic measure. 


OCCULTISM WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO SOME 
PHASES OF SPIRITISM . 1 

By Charles K. Mills, M.D., LL.D. 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF NEUROLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA AND 
CONSULTING NEUROLOGIST TO THE PHILADELPHIA OENERAL HOSPITAL. 

The term, "occultism” is derived from the Latin, meaning 
hidden or concealed. As sometimes used the word has a special 
significance, referring to Oriental sects or cults which concern 
themselves with religious mysteries like the Vedanta or theosophy. 
Theosophy is a particular phase of occultism, its disciples believing, 
ns the name implies, that they have a direct knowledge of God 
through spiritual intercommunication. In comparatively recent 
years the theosophy of the East has found disciples in the Western 


1 Presented to the Philadelphia County Medical Society, January 12, 1921. 
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World and now is represented by a considerable following in various 
localities of England, the European continent and America. 

Forms of theosophy have flourished under other names ns 
Neoplatonism and Swedenborgianism. 

The most exploited apostle of theosophy, at least in the early 
days of my interest in matters of this description, was Madame 
Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, a Russian who travelled in India and 
elsewhere in the East and later became one of the founders of a 
theosophical society about 1875. She stayed for a time in London, 
where she attracted much interest in society and in pseudoscientific 
bodies. Her tricks and false assumptions were exposed by Richard 
Hodgson. It is interesting to note that in spite of this exposure 
the theosophists, or many of them, still give their adherence to her 
teachings and still uphold her as an inspired exponent of spiritistic 
doctrine. Evidently, from what I have read of Blavatsky, she was 
a trickster and so-called medium, which often means the same thing. 

Even in recent days it has been held, ns it was of Blavatsky, 
that it does not impair the value of a medium’s power to com¬ 
municate with spirits not of this world to prove that she is a fakir. 

The term “ mysticism,” as commonly used, is more or less synony¬ 
mous with occultism. It has been briefly defined as the “belief 
in a third kind of knowledge,” that is, knowledge which is neither 
perceptual nor inferential. But I must leave a discussion of these 
points to our friends the psychologists. 

The question of paramount interest since the recent revival of 
spiritualism is whether or not communication can be held between 
the spirits of another world and the inhabitants of this. The 
anecdotal literature of such communications has been enormously 
increased since the beginning of the World War. Millions have 
“gone west” or to “the other side,” and it is claimed that not a 
few of this immense host have communicated with their bereaved 
relatives. 

Why has the world recently become fascinated by the study of 
occult phenomena? The horrible sacrifice of life since 1914 has 
doubtless acted as an exciting cause, but back of this is a more 
profound reason. The phenomenon is due to a resurgence of that 
which is primitive. Edward Clodd, in the Fortnightly Review, says: 
“ Man felt before he reasoned. As a creature of emotion he has an 
immeasurable past; as a creature of reason he is only of yesterday.” 

War, and especially a great and terrible war, arouses the instinctive 
and emotional in the human race. It removes man for the time 
being from the control of sound reasoning. On the principle of 
the first organized the most organized—the first to come the last to 
go—untutored men, and in particular instances intellectual men, 
through the domination of feeling and emotion, revert more or less 
to the same domain of mysticism that held in thrall their savage or 
half-civilized ancestors. Instinct and emotion for a time largely 
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hold the field. Even crime so prevalent today is best psychologically 
explained as a return under peculiar stress to instinctive tendencies. 

It is not altogether true that the only great wave of spiritualism 
has been since the World War. In 1855, for instance, Professor 
Robert Hare spoke to an audience of three thousand people in the 
New York Tabernacle on the subject of spirit manifestations, a 
larger'audience when the population of that time and this are 
compared than those to whom Sir Oliver Lodge delivered his 
lectures. 

Some of my critics may say that it is all well enough to talk of the 
ignorant and mediocre human beings who, at least from the standard 
of knowledge of such subjects as philosophy and metaphysics, are 
90 to 95 per cent, of the people of the world, that they are creatures 
of instinct and emotion, that their beliefs are founded on their 
superstitions and genera! mystic tendencies; but how is it to be 
explained that not a few of the great men of the earth—in the sense 
of their literary, scientific or technical accomplishment—should give 
their adherence to spiritualism? 

What is to be said of Robert Hare, chemist and physicist; of 
Sir William Crookes, another great chemist; of Sir Oliver Lodge, 
physicist, astronomer and educator; of William James, the eminent 
psychologist; of Alfred Russell Wallace, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Sir W. F. Barrett, Camille Flainmarion and Maurice Maeterlinck? 

Of course I might in contrast to these men produce a goodly host 
of scientists and scholars who have not given their adherence to 
spiritualism. The list would include great names like Darwin, 
Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Leidy and mnny others who will be easily 
suggested. 

It has been said with regard to some of the scientists that their 
conversion to spiritualism was in their advancing years, when their 
mental powers were probably failing. This, however, cannot be 
said of most of them. It is true that Robert Hare became an open 
advocate of spiritualism only a few years before his death, which 
occurred at the age of seventy-eight. 

Sir William Crookes, however, who was born in 1832, expressed 
his belief in spiritualism as early as 1871, when he was scarcely 
forty years old. 

Sir Oliver Lodge went into the 11 spiritualistic camp” before he 
was sixty. Others of the group to whom I have referred entered 
the same camp at varying ages. 

I might advance a partial explanation. These men apparently 
at some time in their career have come to lead what might be 
termed a double mental life—not a double life of the Jekyll 
and Hyde sort of changing periods of virtue and vice, of criminal 
propensity and conventional acquiescence—but a life in which 
reason and investigation pursue their way side by side with 
instinctive and emotional tendencies. Some of these men probably 
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are the victims of inherited temperament; their hereditary strain 
impels them strongly toward the instinctive and emotional. 

In my own experience I have hnd a few interesting exemplifica¬ 
tions of such tendencies. I remember, for instance, a well-known 
Philadelphia surgeon, one time a teacher in the medical department 
of the University of Pennsylvania, the author of a text-book on a 
branch of surgery which long held its place as an authoritative 
treatise, an admirable practical surgeon in his chosen line of work. 
This man, nevertheless, side by side with his scientific and practical 
work, had curious tendencies toward philosophical and metaphysical 
inquiries in which he showed considerably less stability and power. 
Under a pseudonym he was the author of various philosophical or 
pseudophilosophical books, one of which referred especially to Plato 
and Platonism. 

This gentleman was a personal friend of mine and loved to 
drop in at times and talk of Hosicrucianism, of Heraclitus, Plato, 
Aristotle or Bruno or some other of the brood of ancient and medieval 
philosophers. With all his acquirements he was a most childlike 
being. He would go, as one of our mutual friends told me, to some 
spiritualistic seance or meeting and allow himself to be fooled by the 
most crude and obtrusive frauds. Once he came to my house in a 
state of excitement and told me that he believed he had discovered 
the explanation of telepathy. He said he was confident that it was 
through the pineal gland and its peduncles thnt the phenomena of 
telepathy received their final accomplishment in the human brain; 
nor was he able to listen with any patience to my own exposition 
of the common views regarding the physiology of the pineal gland. 

The adherence of some scientists to the more primitive or 
emotional forms of religion has been thought to have the same 
explanation as has just been expressed. I might give a number of 
illustrations of men of this type, but shall refer only to one. 

Philip Henry Gosse (1810-1888), whose interesting story is told 
by his son, Edmund Gosse, in that remarkable book Father and Son, 
was a biologist of high repute. He was a member of the Eoyal 
Society and wrote a series of authoritative biological works, among 
these being The History of the British Sea Anemones and Corals, 
The Ocean and Birds of Jamaica. One or two of his books were 
speculative and religious in tone. In one lie worked out a tlicory 
to justify himself as a strictly scientific observer, who was also a 
humble slave of revelation. 

Philip Henry Gosse had been reared as a Wesleyan, but he 
became an active and militant member of the Calvinistic sect 
known in England as the “ Plymouth Brethren.” He was zealous 
in prayer and preaching, was narrow in his application of biblical 
teaching, had the spirit of a proselytizer, and withal he was an 
honest and upright man in his dealings with others. He and his 
son Edmund finally separated, after it became clearly impossible 
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for them to live in accord on religious matters. As in the case of 
the scientific spiritualists, the primitive, emotional or instinctive, 
in spite of his intellectual accomplishment, held the elder Gosse with 
an iron grip. 

Let us now take up briefly a few points of special interest 
connected with the general discussion of the subject of spiritism. 
Ghosts'or apparitions are intimately associated in the minds of the 
community with this subject. Ghost stories are as old, and prob¬ 
ably older, than historic time; from Nippur and Babylonia, 
through all the Egyptian dynasties, in the period of Pericles and 
Plato, of Cagliostro, Robespierre and Anacharsis Clootz, in the 
days of the Pox Sisters and Robert Hare, and now in our own time 
of Sir William Crookes and Sir Oliver Lodge, the belief in spirits, 
visible or invisible, has held sway. 

Close consideration of the voluminous literature of apparitions, 
as well as attention to one's personal experience, soon reveals 
certain facts which are applicable to all stories of ghostly visitants. 
In the first place some of these stories are clearly of the fake or 
fraudulent sort, of which it is hardly worth while to give examples. 

The newspaper story of six mischievous boys arrayed in white, 
along a cemetery wall near one of our suburbnn towns, who 
affrighted several youngsters and female pedestrians, but were 
ignominously routed by a detail of police from a nearby station, 
is one of the crude sort. 

In others a hysterical young woman is usually prominent who 
startles friends and neighbors by ringing doorbells, breaking furni¬ 
ture and otherwise disturbing the night. 

I presume that there are few who could not recite unpublished 
tales of apparitions. I have myself a growing collection of ghost 
stories. 

My colored chauffeur in reply to my query as to whether he had 
ever seen a ghost, replied that lie was not quite sure, but he thought 
possibly he had seen the spirit of his grandmother. His story was 
that shortly after'the death of the said grandmother he had been 
sleeping with two brothers in the room formerly occupied by the 
old lady. Just as he was passing into the sleeping state he heard 
a rattling at the window of the room, which opened on a porch. 
He saw the window’ raised and a form stepped into the room and over 
to the foot of his bed. He said she grew bigger and bigger and 
uglier. As the features of his grandmother grew’ he gave a shriek 
which wakened his sleeping brothers and gave the untimely visitor 
a chance to escape—for on awakening none of them could see their 
relative from the other world. 

On questioning the man as to the garb in which his grandmother 
appeared, lie said he was not quite sure but thought it was something 
like the white stuff' which they show in the ghost pictures at the 
“ movie” exhibitions. Whether he saw a ghost or not, he told me 
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very emphatically that he never slept in the room after that night 
and never proposed to do so again. 

One of my distinguished friends, who is a cautious believer in 
spiritualism, told me a story, which 1 do not think has been pub¬ 
lished, about a ghost which appeared one night to 'a well-known 
financier and philanthropist of Philadelphia. The gentleman came 
from Europe on a liner, accompanied by a military officer, and both 
had been invited to be the guests of a New York friend of the latter. 

Shortly after the financier had retired he saw near his bedside 
a beautiful woman, but on his rousing from sleep the visitant had 
disappeared. The next morning on entering the drawing-room the 
first thing that met his gaze was the full-length portrait of a beautiful 
lady, who he said at once was the visitor of the night before. 

During the next day he told this story to his military friend, who, 
somewhat startled, remarked that it was extraordinary, as he had 
had the same visitation on the same night. 

The relater of this story was apparently impressed with the 
evidential character of this ghostly yarn. It would not, however, 
bear full examination. In the first place the military man had been 
a close friend and admirer of the former wife of their host. What 
could be more likely than that in the disturbed sleep of this gentle¬ 
man the visitation should have occurred, and in the second place, 
what more likely than that the other party to the drama should 
have interpreted the picture into his dream rather than the dream 
into the picture? 

Omitting the plain cases of fraud or fabrication and the instances 
of purely literary handiwork, the ghosts which remain are best 
explained on the theory of hallucination. In saying this I do not 
mean to refer to those cases of visions and voices occurring among 
the recognizably insane, of which every alienist could produce 
many instances. It is significant, however, in discussing our 
subject to remember the intensity and certainty which these appear¬ 
ances and auditive phenomena have in the delusional mind. 

A careful consideration of ghost stories which’have come to my 
direct knowledge, or which have been read in the now enormous 
literature of the subject, shows that a large percentage of the 
experiences recorded have occurred in the period preceding deep 
sleep or in the aftermath of such sleep—in other words, in thepre- 
dormitium or post-dormitium. Not only have we a well-marked 
predormitium and postdormitium but also what might be called 
an intradormitial period in which sleep becomes shallow without 
the occurrence of waking. 

Under the head of disorders of sleep many interesting physical 
as well as psychical phenomena have been described by Weir 
Mitchell 2 and others as occurring in the time preceding or following 

* Some Disorders of Sleep, Am. Jour. Med. Sc., August, 1890, N. S-, vol. c, pp. 
109 - 127 . 
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profound slumber, and these, of course, may also occur in an 
intradormitial period. The probability is that when one is really 
plunged into deep, natural sleep no dreams occur, although appari¬ 
tions may be present in the profoundly somnolent state of those 
who are suffering from toxemia or injuries of the head. 

The evidence is fair that visual, auditory and other sensory, 
hallucinatory dreams are as much a mark of disordered cerebral 
action as are such well-known phenomena ns waking numbness, 
sleep paralyses and sleep clonisms. Time will not allow me to go 
into a discussion of these phenomena, in connection with which I 
could readily draw from my own neurological experience as well 
as from the writings of my colleagues. 

In all probability the story told by a prominent clergyman of the 
visit from the spirit world of his former wife, who sat on the edge of 
his bed and revealed to him the place of concealment of a certain 
pen and papers for which he had long sought in vain, belongs in 
the category of predormitial dreams or hallucinations. 

I was interested in reading one of the popular volumes of ghost 
stories by a woman evidently of considerable literary ability, to 
note how many of the ghosts which she had seen had come to her 
in haunted rooms and houses just before she passed into the full 
sleeping state. If we acknowledge that the insane can have vivid 
and impressive hallucinations which are fully believed in, and that 
the normal can have these in the state preceding and following deep 
sleep, it is not at all difficult to understand that persons of certain 
temperaments or constitutional tendencies, the so-called psychics 
of our ghostly literature, may have such appearances at any time. 
They are at all times cerebrally attuned for the reception of such 
impressions. 

Consideration of occultism with particular reference to spiritual¬ 
ism would scarcely be complete without some discussion of mediums 
and mediumistic communications, including trance phenomena, 
table-tipping and automatic writing. The last phase, however, I 
will leave entirely to my psychological colleagues. It would be 
hardly worth while to encumber this presentation with any review 
of the voluminous literature of the subject, past and recent. I 
will simply refer to a few personal experiences, and very briefly, 
to Sir Oliver Lodge's Raymond? 

In the earlier years of my professional life, halcyon days of 
investigation not to be forgotten, I was deeply interested in hypno¬ 
tism, and to a much less extent in questions like spiritualistic 
communication and telepathy. Regarding hypnosis I became 
convinced of the possibility of its production in one’s self or in 
another. I entered upon the study of the phenomena of hypnotism 
stimulated by the then recent writings of Charcot and his school, 

3 Lodge, Sir Oliver: “ltaymond,” New York, George H. Doran Company, 191G. 
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with a view especially of clarifying my ideas on hysteria. My 
studies in so-called spiritualistic communications were far less 
extensive and rather along side lines of interest. 

I became an infrequent attendant upon spiritualistic assemblies 
and occasionally took part in a so-called seance. I well remember 
certain gatherings in an old church on North Eleventh Street, where 
after we had listened to feeble renderings of “ Nearer, My God, to 
Ihee, or Greenland's Icy Mountains,” or some similar well-known 
religious refrain, one or more mediums, fat or fragile, sleek or frowsy, 
appeared on the platform. Usually after going through a series 
of extraordinary gurglings and gaggings, poses and contortions, 
these mediums passed into a real or bogus trance, during which, in 
somewhat incoherent and usually ungrammatical English, they 
delivered voluble messages from the “ other side,” with the assist¬ 
ance of the “Moonstones,” “ Red Feathers,” “Fedas,” "imperators, 
rectors, doctors or mentors— ” or whatever names then held the 
inediumistic control field. 

r _ I was soon convinced that these exhibitions were vulgar frauds. 

1 hese open meetings acted as feeders or advertisements of seances 
privately held and for a definite and often a considerable charge. 

“And not for nothing these gifts arc shown 
By such ns delight our dead, 

. They must twitch and stiffen and slaver and groan 
Ero the eyes are set in tho head. 

And the voice from the belly begins. Therefore, 

We pny them a wago where they ply at En-dor.” 

I can take time to recall only one or two seances which took the 
form of table-tippings, ’ or at least attempts at these phenomena. 
-They serve to indicate my own views and the views of others as to 
their nature. On one occasion, the medium being a well-known 
author of novels or stories of Indian life, which appealed to the 
imaginative views of that time, several of us gathered around the 
table, the medium sitting opposite the center of the group. 
Attempts were first made, without any great success, to call up the 
spirits of some of our departed friends or relatives. I remember 
that my grandfather was sadly misrepresented as to the time, place 
and manner of his death. 

As we sat around the table, our fingers lightly but firmly touching 
it, no effect upon the obdurate table became visible, but after a few 
minutes I noticed that the face of one of my friends had assumed a 
somewhat dreamy or foolish appearance and that his right hand 
began to make peculiar rotary movements, at first slow but gradu¬ 
ally increasing in rapidity and amplitude. At once it struck me 
that lie was passing into a unilateral hypnotic state, such ns I had 
studied in one of my patients at the Philadelphia Hospital. I 
grasped his right arm and placed his hand on his head, remarking 
that he could not remove it, which he could not or did not. I then 
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put liis bead and upper extremities into various positions, where 
they remained in a eataleptoid state, until with a few strokes and 
a command I restored him to his usual condition. 

In these early days two of my professional friends, both of whom 
became men of distinction in their chosen lines of biology or medicine, 
began to hold seances of their own after the manner of the table- 
tippers. I attended one or two of their exhibitions, one of these being 
before a medical sociiety. No so-called medium was present, but the 
exhibitors placed their hands and fingers as in the table-tipping 
experiments. Their faces soon assumed an abstracted look. The 
obdurate table, as in my former experience, again refused to respond 
by tipping or other movement, but not so the experimenters. In a 
short time a tremulous movement took possession of the hands of 
one of them. This soon became a twitching. The movements 
extended up the limbs to the trunk, and after a brief interval the 
whole body of the participator was thrown into convulsive move¬ 
ments, these, in one instance, being so severe as to cause the exhibitor 
to be involuntarily thrown from his chair. 

To my mind there is a distinct point in this recital which has to 
do with the explanation of the manner in which table-tippings and 
movements of a similar kind are brought about. Michael Faraday 
and others, but none of higher rank, have asserted their belief that 
such table-moving phenomena are due in some way to the exercise, 
sometimes unconscious, of muscular activity on the part of those 
seated around the table. The same concentration or abstraction of 
attention which could induce the hypnotic phenomena which I have 
just described might and sometimes does bring about such muscular 
action. I know it is said that the tables at seances nt times continue 
to move after the removal of the hands which have started them. 
Most of these reports lack sufficient foundation, and even if correct 
may perhaps be explained by some sort of fraud. 

As I have only space in this connection to refer to one or two other 
matters, let me turn for a moment to Sir Oliver Lodge's Raymond. 
I read this book, as I have other writings of Lodge, with the hope of 
obtaining some idea of the ground on which this physicist and 
philosopher stands. The first part of Raymond, which dwells upon 
the early life and soldier experiences of his gallant son, is full of 
interest and naturally appeals to the sympathies of those whose 
hearts go out toward the thousands of families who have been 
bereaved during the recent war. 

In the third part of his book he deals with theoretical consider¬ 
ations and the explanation of spirit communications. While written 
in a scholarly manner it is simply another exposition by a man of 
literary ability of the old dualistie theory of spirit and matter. It 
is about as convincing or unconvincing, according to one's previous 
point of view, as Sir Oliver’s lectures in this country, one of which I 
attended. 
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In the second or middle portion of his book Raymond, Sir Oliver 
deals with the mediumistic communications which he and Lady 
Lodge and other members of his family were supposed to have had 
with Raymond, talking to them from the “other side” through a 
medium and control. The gullibility with which he swallows the 
communications of such proved fakirs as these London mediums 
reminds me more than anything else of my old friend the distin¬ 
guished Philadelphia surgeon, to whom I referred in the preceding 
portion of this paper. Some of the data obtained by Lodge or 
members of his family are marked as “ non-evidentia! ” and others 
as “evidential,” although close scrutiny of all would without much 
difficulty place them in the former group. I will give but one 
example, although others might easily be brought forward. 

Sir Oliver records that on one occasion, at a table-sitting, he asked 
Raymond what the boys had called him and he replied Pat, which 
was quite right. Sir Oliver then asked Raymond if he would like to 
give the name of a brother, and he replied Norman, which Sir 
Oliver thought was quite wrong. Then Raymond amended the 
name to Noel, which was accepted as correct, as applying to his 
brother Lionel. 

About two weeks later another medium, being alone, had some 
automatic writing in which Raymond said: “Please listen care¬ 
fully now I want to speak to you about Norman. There is a special 
meaning to that because we always called my brother Alec Norman.” 
Two days later Sir Oliver and Lady Lodge had another table¬ 
sitting, at which the writing medium was also present, and Sir 
Oliver said to Raymond: “Do you want to say something more 
about that name ‘Norman’? You gave a message about it to Mrs. 
K., but I don’t know w'hether she got it clearly.” The reply spelt 
out was I Told Her that I Called Lionel, on which Mrs. K. said 
she was afraid she often got names wrong nnd supposed she had got 
the name of the wrong brother. 

Sir Oliver, commenting on these communications, says that it 
appeared “Norman” was a kind of general nickname applicable to 
almost any one of Raymond’s brothers, especially used ivhen they 
played hockey together, although Sir Oliver and Lady Lodge were 
not aware of the nickname at the time of the sittings which he 
reports. There is more about “Norman” and hockey, but the gist 
of the matter is that Raymond in his communications' speaks of this 
name “Norman” as applicable to two different brothers. 

Sir Oliver with great solemnity states that he could testify that 
he was not aware that a name like Norman was used, nor was Lady 
Lodge. Assuredly it is extraordinary how these communication's 
could be swallowed whole as “evidential.” During certain phases 
of the Great War few families in England were better known to the 
readers of newspapers, illustrated and otherwise, than that of Sir 
Oliver Lodge. The shrewd London fakirs who ran the “medium 
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mills” no doubt acquainted themselves with all available facts 
regarding the Lodge family, as many of their kind always do, and 
one can easily understand how they might, through conversation 
or otherwise, have learned of this nickname “Norman.” 

I well remember with regard to one of my boys how I was sud¬ 
denly made acquainted with the fact that he was known to a number 
of his college and athletic friends by a nickname of which I had 
never before heard, although he had undoubtedly carried it for a 
year or two. If at a spiritualistic seance I had happened to get a 
communication from the “other side” about him under this nick¬ 
name I would certainly have been for a time somewhat confused 
as to the identity of the individual referred to, although in my 
temper of mind it would have taken a good deal more than this 
mediuinistic communication to convince me that it was evidence of 
spirits. 



